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NOT LIKE THE NOVEL SHE READ 
‘** Your father will never forgive you for your elopement.”’ 
** Has he turned my picture to the wall?” 
‘**Oh, no. He sold it toa patent medicine company tor a ‘ Before Using’ advertisement."’ 
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FAIR GAME 


PROPOS DE CORDAGE Mrs. Ann: “I need a girl who knows her 
place, is never out nights and can be depended on 


ir\ 


Pas “mh \pe!) He: * Cordage will go up now.” ao cine 

* LAA SHE: “ Why?” i ee | 

ee ; APPLICANT: “ That’s not me, mum; but I 

gue. a He: “ Because harvesting has know just suchaone. She’s me cousin Emeline.” 
begun and there’s a great demand i. Ran, 6 ese t ane ee 


for binding twine.” 
SHE: “Then I suppose the 
Cordage people are singing, ‘ Blest be the twine 
that binds.’ ”’ 


APPLICANT: ** Nowhere, mum; she was bur- 
ied last TTuesday.”’ 


BELLE: “I’ve exhausted all my resources in 
outdoing the girls of our set. Can you think of 


THE 7 VAL 

THE ARRIVAI any thing more? ” 
A postage stamp lay in her hands, BLANCHE “icily) : - Nothing, dear, unless, be- 
And tastened to the gum fore going further, you were to engage two chap- 


A piece ot cloth. She cried in glee erones.’” 
«© My new ball dress has come. 

A PARADOX 
Strange to say, it is generally the early man who 
THERE WOULD BE OPPOSITION 
vets the latest news. 
GazzaM: “If the vote for a national flower 


were to be taken now the golden rod would not 







be unanimously chosen.’’ 
Mappox: * Why not ?” 
Gazzam: “ The silver States would oppose it.”’ 















LITTLE WASTE 





EpirxH (in full evening dress): “ This is the 





gown you sent me the silk for, you deat old uncle.” 
Uncie Upcreek (covering his face): * Lawk, 
child ! 







wasn't there enough tor a waist ?’ 
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REMORSE! 


BROWN’S AFFAIR 


physician of good and regular standing in the 
York. My diploma, neatly 
towards the wall in my 
Although sufficiently 
¢ among my _ intimate friends by 
the playful pseudonym of ‘ Doctor Doggie,” I 
have never practiced upon the diseases of animals ; 
but that’s a part of Brown’s story—which I am 
just on the point of telling. . 


| Wish to state, prefatorily, that 1 am now a 


city of New 
framed and 
back office, is genuine. 


turned 


distinguished 


The worst thing about giving a man a ridiculous 
nickname is that he never lives it down. — It clings 
to him like an octopus. Having suffered under 
this dire affliction many years, | know whereof | 
speak. _ 


The truth is, I painted a picture once. Indeed, 


at one period of my life I had distinct artistic aspira- 
tions. These grew out of a daub of my father 
which I had perpetrated, and over which the family 
had raved. ‘They said I must study abroad ; they 
would deny themselves the necessaries of life in 
order to let me go. I went gladly, and in the gai- 
eties of Paris soon forgot the famine at home. 
Time and borrowed money were lavished upon my 
technical preparation for a career of Art, and event- 
ually I returned to America a much wiser and 
much, much poorer man. 

The first thing I did, after having set up a studio, 
was to burn that scandalous portrait of my father. 
It struck me thenas being a singularly curious com- 
bination of St. Jerome, Lydia Pinkham, the elder 
Pliny, and a pious old tom-cat. The nose re- 
sembled a cannon in 2 naval engagement, and the 
feline whiskers, done in shades of umber, looked 
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like dyed tow, with skewers run through them. 
In effect, it was a shameful caricature of a charm- 
ing old gentleman, now deceased. I was glad to 
rid the world of its presence. 

My studio was not the elysium of my dreams— 
far from it! No polished floors, antique furni- 
ture, tapestries, Curios, ceramics, lent their dec- 
orative assistance thereto; nor did it overlook 
charming garden, with fountains and statuary, 
where the nightingale was wont to sing. ‘There 
wasn’t a window in the dingy, dirty, little, clut- 
tered den; there was only a sky-hole in the roof, 
which leaked when it rained most unpleasantly. 

Nevertheless, here I awaited orders with glow- 
ing hope, for portraiture was to be my specialty. 
A child’s head executed in Paris was now hang- 
ing at Knoedler’s as a decoy to the unwary mil- 
lionaire. In the meantime [ was writing raptur- 
ous verses upon the lovely profile of one, “Grace. 

Having quarreled with my family dua the cre- 
mated portrait, | was then living at my studio ; it 
was there, upon that desert island, that | toiled, 
slept and prepared a frugal breakfast over a spirit 
lamp, with contributions from a neighboring and 
heterogeneous closet devoted to “ property ”’ odds 
and ends. Nevertheless, | was not unhappy. The 
sacred Hame was burning altogether too briskly for 
me to bother my head aoout trifles of luxury; be- 
sides, it was eminently artistic to be poor and 
struggling. I fancied myself an obscure genius— 
and geniuses are proverbially out of pocket—so I 
smoked my humble corncob pipe and murmured 
not. I deemed it proper, however, to assist Na- 
ture’s scheme by affecting the inosine in garb, 
wore long hair, Byronic ‘collars, velveteen jackets 
and the like, haunted the Italian restaurants and 
cultivated the manners and customs of Bohemia 
to a great extent. 

One day, sitting moodily puffing away, wonder- 
ing how deeply in debt I was and whether I should 
ever get out, [| was seized by a brilliant idea 





none of your fitting fancies, oh, no, but a genuine 
inspiration. | would temporize with Fame no 
longer, but would dash into a new field and distin- 
guish myself by one masterly effort. “The world 
should take me henceforth at my own valuation ; 
it should recognize the divine fire that burned 
within my soul and shout my renown from the 
mansards. I would then reap a plentiful reward, 
renounce the pinch of poverty forever and ask the 
girl of my heart to marry me and share the top of 
the wave with me (in a charmingly appointed 





steam yacht) 
question 

| Immediately I conceived a motif which, as it 
seemed to me, could not fail to become a master- 


a course at present quite out of the 


piece. I would, therefore, work it out and enter 
it at the next Academy exhibition. The subject 
was an old mythological one, but it was to be 
modernly treated with original costumes, where 
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any were necessary, and with plenty of high lights 
in their reigning absence. 

Upon this labor I spent months in my garret 
atelier, where, remote from the world, the critics, 
the vexing cares of bread-winning—everything 
save the gnawing pangs of increasing debt—I 
toiled away at my canvas unceasingly. A lavish 
amount of pigment and oil was squandered with 
dexterously manipulated brushes, and the result 
even surpassed my ideal. In consequence, I was 
transported, and dwelt for twenty-four hours in 
the highest heaven described in the Koran, floating 
on rivers of musk. At the end of that period, 
when I was exultantly applying the “siccatif,’ 
Brown sauntered in, as he frequently does, his hat 
on the back of his head and his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets. Brown isa lazy dog, but he 
sets up for something of a cynic, as do all lazy 
dogs. 

“ Well,” said I, complacently. “ How’s that? 
Sneer at American Art now—won’t you?’ 

Brown laughed that inexpressive laugh of his, 
but said nothing immediately. Directly, he burst 
oe with : 

“ There’s no doubt about your originality, 
Molitor ; this is what you might call unique—but, 
I don’t believe you’ll get in.” 

“ Not get in! ? Oh, get out! The Committee 
will snap up a bit of modern classicism like that 
as quick as a wink, never fear.” 
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HIS REVENGE 


‘** Jean was a rising young musician, but she threw him over and married a man old enough to be her grandtather."’ 

** Did she keep Jean as a friend ?”’ 

** Yes—and asked him to play at her wedding. He consented, and, as they went up the aisle, he played * Old 
Hundred,’ ”” 





Al THE END OF THE RIDE 


VAN WITHER: ‘** If you will excuse me, Miss Lovely, 
1! go make myself more presentable for dinner.”’ 
Miss Lovety: ** Impossible, Mr. Van Wither.” 

n Wither is in doubt as to her meaning. | 


“That’s just it: neither one thing nor the other ; 


it’s a bewildering mixture. By the way, can’t 
you crochet some dainty little shirts upon those 
You’re not a Bougue- 


immoral nymphs yonder ? 
reau, remember.” 

That’s just the trouble about Brown; despite all 
of his parade of liberality he’s a consummate prude. 
I said as much to him, and he replied with his 
superior sneer that I had left absolutely nothing, in 
this case, for the imagination, and that the result 
was little better than anatomical charts. Brown, 
of course, has no imagination ; he could not possi- 
bly recognize the underlying poetry, fancy, deli- 
cacy, embodied in that picture, for | may say with- 
out an atom of vanity that the Academy walls 
don’t often get the chance to display such intelli- 


gent rendering as that to the gaze of thejopinion- 
makers. Kwa 

In due time the painting was submitted to the 
Committee, and—refused! Rejected; andj upon 
the ground, mark you, that it was not a proper 
canvas to be exhibited. 

Shades of Anthony Comstock! When thou- 
sands of dollars are thrown away in this town 
every year upon French atrocities, they deliberately 
barred out a masterpiece of native talent, those 
autocrats of the Academy, and stifled true, original 
Art for a whim! It was inconceivable that 
America should be so narrow, so illiberal ! Heavens 
and earth! Of what did creative ability avail, be- 
fore such iconoclasts? ‘They would elect, pretty 
soon, to ornament the Greek slave with porous 
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DESDEMONA DOES NOT **SERIOUSLY INCLINE” 
SHE: ‘* The trophies you showed us at your lodge are magnificent. And as you hunted 


tigers in India you must find this very tame sport.’ 
Hk (would-be sportsman): ** Well, rather. You see, in India ! went tiger-hunting 
every day.” 
SHE, (derisively): ** And, I suppose, your rug is made of the skin of a tiger you shot at! 

















THE KREGULAT AUTUMN IMPORTATION 


plaster advertisements ; and blackball the Venus de 
Milo because she scorns to disport Jenness Miller 
tea gowns. So much for fear of demoralizing the 
infant mind with the limitations of exact propor- 
tion | 

However, there was no appeal from thew deci- 
sion, and I must simply grin and bear my bitter de- 
feat. The next day I was sitting amid the ruins 
of Rome, so to speak, cogitating Fate’s stinginess, 
when Brown knocked at my door with his um- 
brella. He had an objectionable “1 told you so’ 
leer on his face, and I knew at once that he had 
seen that noisy van rattling up to my door with the 
rejected canvas. 

“ Well—accepted ?”” was his irritating query. 

“« Unfortunately, no,” said 1, trying to quell my 
confusion. ‘ They don’t seem able to recognize 
true merit—those blockheads down yonder; they 
don’t know a good thing when they see it!” 

“¢ Perhaps not,” was the dry response. 

Brown, like the dilettante that he is, failed to 
comprehend my mood of dejection. He laughed 
when I told him ambition had been slaughtered. 
He takes nothing seriously. He could not appre- 
ciate what it meant to have one’s masterpiece 


thrown back upon one’s hands. He laughed up- 
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roariously, and helped himselr to my tobacco, like 
the thief that he is. 

“© See here, Molitor,” said he, at length, ‘ one 
may as well be frank! You've missed your voca- 
tion, no doubt of it! Anatomy’s your forte ; you 
ought to have been a doctor. Ina hospital, with 
a surgeon’s knife in that exact little paw of yours, 
you ‘could. do great things, 1 fancy. How you 
would shine in the clinic ! But, since you’ve gone 
in for the brush and the mahletick, don’t try 
painting over people’s heads. Give’ em a dog’s 
portrait or something they can understand with half 
aneye. Take my vadvice—I’ m a critic—l have 
‘failed in/literature and art’ and I know what I’m 
talking about ! ” 

I did give them something they could under- 
stand, and I did paint a dog for that very exhi ” 
tion. I borrowed a costly cur from a friend « 
mine, and strapped the nasty snarling brute foe 
position, where I painted him off-hand. I finished 
him up in two sittings, and then sent the vile ani- 
mal home. [I hate dogs, and I was glad to get him 


/out of the studio. His name was Beau Nash, so 


given on account of his canine deportment, cus- 
tomarily stately and beau-like, and not from any 
punning connection with his teeth. He belonged 
to the hound family, I believe. 

Brown came in next morning, prepared, as usual, 
to pick flaws in my industry. This time, how- 
ever, he merely w histled softly as he gazed at the 
dog’s head, and I could perceive a pleased smile 


stealing softly over his swarthy features. 
(To be continued.) 


A CLASH OF SAWS 
He: * With you I should be the most con- 
tented of men.” 
SHE: “But how could we live without an 
income ?” 
He: “ You forget that contentment is riches.’ 
SHE: “ And you forget that riches have wings.” 
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a HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 
bes 
4 SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO, 


Newest Desicns in Fatt Coats, Tattor-Mapr Costumes, 
AND AN ExcgeELLENT ASSORTMENT OF FUR AND 
Fur ‘TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


Broapway, 4th Avenug, gth anp roth Srrzevs. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO.,, 
In their Special Order Department (3d floor) are now showing Early Shipments of 
IuporTED CosrumMEs AND Cuoice Lines or Fasrics, 
FROM WHICH THEY CAN MAKE 


TAILOR AND STREET Gowns, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND CARRIAGE DREssEs 





IN CORRECT STYLE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 
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12 OCTOBER, 1893 


Wr to be and yachting that has 


been are the principal topics of con- 
versation just now. The clerk of 
weather was very kind, at all events to 
pectators of the yacht races, if not for the 
ers of the yachts themselves, because the 
winds and bright skies which prevailed 

- everything that could be desired for those 


tunate beings who went down the bay on 


ts or club boats. It seemed a!most like 
beginning of social life and sometimes like 
first receptions of the winter, so many 
ds met on board of the club boats of the 
York Yacht Club, the Seawanhaka and 
thers. On the steam yachts, of course, 
only a limited number of friends; but 
very exclusiveness helped, perhaps, to 
the day all the more enjoyable for those 
were fortunate enough to be on one of the 
ious yachts, of which there were so many. 


ic John Jacob Astors did not have so bad 
ne after all. The Nourmahal was too 
h injured for them to take out on her the 

that they had arranged, but Mr. Perry 
iont kindly offered them the use of his 
t, and they combined forces and had one 
ic jolliest parties. 


\ll the well-known yachtsmen and yachts- 
nen took a violent and unceasing interest 


| races of the week, and the women be- 
e so tremendously up in nautical phrases 
the conversation heard at Delmonico’s 
extremely seafaring in its tone. Delmon- 
, by the way, has enjoyed some of its old- 
popularity this last week. Every night 
is been crowded, and with very smart 
le, who all knew one another well. Last 
¢ there was a great tendency to drift away 
Delmonico’s, the crowds were so great, 
the waiting for a table was so disagreeable, 
the place became quite a resort for people 
o much in Society and many went else- 
e. But this autumn it has recovered its 
tige, and is par excellence (for the mo- 
t, at all events) the swell place to lunch or 


‘ne woman who has gotten along very 
in Society, and who came to New York 
a few years ago quite unknown, says 


that Delmonico’s is one of the best places to 
get into Society that she knows. She has 
certainly succeeded herself, and she contends 
that the fact of being seen at Delmonico’s 
every Saturday lunching and as often as possi- 
ble dining or supping other days, has made 
her so well known that people can no longer 
think of her as a stranger, even though they 
sometimes pause to wonder where they first 
knew her or whence she came. 


Mrs. Clarence Cary, Mrs. J. Borden Harri- 
man, Mrs. E. D. Morgan, Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, Mrs. Fred Vanderbilt and Mrs. 
Archie Rogers, have been among the num- 
ber of women who have been very enthusiastic 
over the yaclcs and who have gone down to 
every race. Mrs. Cary and Mrs, Harriman 
have looked particularly well. But then the 
same favorable circumstances of the weather 
have enabled the women to wear smart gowns 
and not to look in the least sea-worn. Mrs. 
Cary has been on the New York Club boat 
more than on any other, as has also Mrs. 
Harriman. 

It has been quite the swagger thing to go to 
the Military Tournament after dining at Del- 
monico’s the day of the race, and Madison 
Square Garden has taken on quite a Horse 
Show look the past few evenings. In many 
instances the boxes have been occupied by the 
same people who will have them for that event 
next month, and there has been the same in- 
teresting and charming informality as prevails 
during November when the Horse Show is 
going on. It may be that having an interest 
in common, like yachting and horses, conduces 
to make people more interested in one another. 
At all events, it gives them something to talk 
about that is not personal. 


Down at Hempstead preparations are being 
made for a very jolly time this coming week. 
Pony racing, racing of all kinds, polo and 
hunting, will keep them all busy. The 
houses are all filled and there are any number 
of house parties, while the Meadowbrook 
Club itself is in a most flourishing condi- 
tion. The E. D. Morgans are at their beau- 
tiful place, which, though not in Hempstead 
itself, is counted in as part of the colony. 
The Stanley Mortimers, the Birds, the Smith- 
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Haddens are all settled for the season. They 
will be among the last people to come to town. 
Excepting for a few days at atime, they will 
remain there until the Christmas holidays. 

Life at Hempstead is, in many respects, a 
very ideal one though not in the least idyllic. 
The men are a jolly, happy-go-lucky set, well 
blessed with this world’s goods, and the 
women are among the gayest of our matrons. 
They are all people who have known each 
other for many years and who have many 
tastes in common. Dinners are the principal 
entertainments given and are very elaborate in 
every detail. While the women do not, as a 
rule, go into the hunting field, they take a 
very keen interest in the sport and are always 
present at every meet, and generally follow 
the hounds in some sort of atrap. They are 
present at all the polo matches and at the 
races and in almost every case are as good 
judges of horseflesh as are the men themselves. 
The places at Hempstead are not very large 
nor very beautiful, because that part of Long 
Island is flat and the trees are small, but the 
grounds are well kept up and the houses are 
furnished with every convenience and atten- 
tion that can be thought of in these fin de 
The climate is almost a perfect 
one, cool in summer and not excessively cold 
during the winter. It goes without saying 
that it is good hunting country, and the 
Long Island farmers have come to the cenclu- 
sion that the sport really adds to their interests 
instead of being detrimental, as at first they 
thought. 


siecle days. 


The first reception of the season as yet 
announced is to be given by Mrs. John 7. 
Hall, of No. 5 West Thirty-sixth Street. 
December second is the date chosen. It 
seems a long time ahead to have chosen a date 
for merely a coming-out tea, but rumor says 
that every day from the beginning of Decem- 
ber until after the holidays there are to be in 
number from one to twenty of these much- 
maligned but generally well-attended enter- 
tainments. 


It is some time since there has been any 
dance given near the city, and the ball to be 
given to-morrow evening at the Westchester 
County Club, bids fair to be a very jolly enter- 
tainment. 




































































PARIS LETTER 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


S usual at this time of the year, the 
everlasting question of men’s evening 
dress has cropped up and is the topic 

ot the hour, not only among men, but among 
women. No matter what the principal tailors 
and the leaders of masculine fashions may 
have to say about the matter, it is with us, 
the mondaines, that the final decision rests. 
Men's principal object in dress is to appear to 
advantage in feminine eyes. We, on the 
other hand, find our incentive with regard to 
la toilette not among men, as they are accus- 
tomed to believe, but among our own sex. 
Our eyes are far more constantly occupied in 
examining women than men. Observe, for 
instance, at church, at the opera, in a ball- 
room or at a reception, the ordeal to which 
the last woman to enter is subjected by those 
already there. Within a few minutes, nay, 
even seconds, the feminine eyes in the place 
will have taken her measure, appraised her, 
fixed her social position according to the slid- 
ing scale of dress, and have noted each defect 
or advantage of the newcomer’s attire, coif- 
fure, face and figure. It is solely with the 
object of issuing victoriously from this criti- 
cal, searching inspection on the part of mem- 
bers of cur own sex that we take so much 
trouble to look nice. 


But to come back to the masculine evening 
dress coat. The Unions of Master Tailors at 
Vienna, at Brussels, Rome and St. Petersburg 
have openly pronounced themselves as in fa- 
vor of colored evening dress coats and as 
being opposed to black ones. Several of the 
leading tailors in London have signified their 
adhesion to the movement, while the Société 
Philanthropique des Maitres Tailleurs, which 
is the principal and old-established guild of 
master tailors here, has the question still un- 
der consideration and has hesitated until now 
to come toa final verdict. It is a foregone 
conclusion, however, that the latter is likely 
to be, in the same sense as that of the tailors 
in the other Continental capitals, namely, 
against the black coat. The reason given for 
this crusade is the same old one that we have 
heard so often—that it is necessary to make 
some distinction between the raiment of mas- 
ters and that of servants. But then, why not 
modify that of the male domestics, if such a 
distinction is absolutely necessary? It would 
be far simpler than to change that of their 


masters. 


Men are the vainest creatures in the world, 
ind it is just this question of vanity that con- 
stitutes an insuperable obstacle to the adop- 
tion of the colored dress coat, which looks 
well only when worn with knee-breeches and 
black silk stockings. And how few men 
there are nowadays who ean afford to make 
such a display of their anatomy without a 
sense of compunction and shame! Well- 
shaped legs are few and far between, and of 
every one hundred men whom I have seen in 
knee-breeches there were certainly not more 
than ten whose extremities did not constitute 
a subject for feminine ridicule. Moreover, 
there is the question of expense. In these 
times men can stroll after nightfall from their 
house to that of their friends or to the thea- 
tre on foot in full evening dress. But they 
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certainly could not do so if arrayed in silk 
stockings and pumps. They would be obliged 
to drive, which necessity would involve a 
considerable outlay in cabs and carriages. 
Finally, there is the question of health. Men 
of the present day are far less hardy than 
were their ancestors, and knee-breeches and 
silk stockings on an icy winter's night sug- 
gest rheumatism and colds in the head. These 
articles of raiment are, therefore, never likely 
to become again the fashion, and inasmuch as 
the colored dress coat cannot be worn without 
them—the combination of a red, blue or 
prune-colored coat with long black trousers 
being frightful—I do not for one minute be- 


lieve that there is the slightest likelihood of 


the verdict of the master tailors of the various 
Continental capitals receiving any practical en- 
dorsement on the part of men prominent in 
club land and Society. 


I wonder if any of the readers of Vogue re- 
member M. de Bourqueney, who for so many 
years filled the office of Secretary of the French 
Legation at Washington, in which capacity he 
achieved much popularity in your national 
capital, at New York and at Newport? He 
has just been appointed Grand Master of the 
Ceremonies to President Carnot and to the 
Foreign Office, with the rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary. His official title is ‘ Intro- 
ducer of the Members of the Diplomatic 
Corps,’’ but that is only one of the least im- 
portant of his numerous functions, for to 
him also is entrusted the duty of deciding all 
questions connected with official, ceremonial 
and etiquette for the French Government. 
His wite, a very charming woman, has Na- 
poleonic blood in her veins. She is a daughter 
of that Count Walewski who occupied the 
post of Minister of Foreign Affairs and of 
Premier during the reign of Napoleon 111., 
the Count being a son of the first Emperor 
Napoleon by a beautiful Polish lady, a mem- 
ber of the old Walewski family, and whose 
acquaintance he made at Warsaw, during the 
disastrous Russian campaign. 


I spent a couple of hours the other day at 
my milliner’s, who had but recently returned 
from atrip abroad, the greater part of which had 
been taken up in rambling through celebrated 
galleries for tne purpose of studying millinery 
of bygone ages, and of picking up ideas with 
which to fascinate our bewitching and coquet- 
tish Parisiennes. That her travels had borne 
fruit was abundantly manifested by some of 
the models for autumn and winter wear which 
she submitted for my inspection. They all 
bore the stamp of novelty and originality, al- 
though several of the shapes reminded me for- 
cibly of well-known beauties immortalized by 
celebrated painters in days of yore, such as a 
large black beaver, the brim lined with plain 
felt, the left side raised, and trimmed with a 
tan of black tips overcurling and fixed at their 
base by a long, slender buckle of finely cut 
steel. On the opposite side of the crown 
two large rosettes of moiré are reunited by 
another long and slender ornament of glitter- 
ing metal. A string of moiré satin coming 
from the back of the hat crossed under the 
chin and fastened with a rosette under the left 
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ear. A queer hat is apparently composed of 
seven superposed plateaux of soft, nut-brown 
felt. In reality it is one piece only, and jis 
simply trimmed with a new style of broad vel. 
vet ribbon of a warm brown tint, lined 
throughout—or I suppose I ought to say 
faced—with shot green and navy blue faille, 
At the back a neat little bunch of shaded 
wine-colored dahlias nestles coyly and makes 
an extremely dainty finish to a very pretty hat. 
A quaint hat suggested by an antique print 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
which will no doubt create a furore, bears the 
name of Amazone Louis xvi. It is a some- 
what masculine felt shape, turned up at the 
left side beneath an elongated bow of black 
moiré. At the back another bow, centred by 
a small steel buckle, finishes a curious o/d- 
time and high fluting of black velvet that re- 
minds one somewhat of a cake-mould, and 
that gradually lessens and grows beautifully 
less as it encircles the crown and disappears at 
the base beneath a band of moiré. It is cx- 
ceedily becoming, but requires the hair to be 
dressed in a picturesque manner, suggestive of 
the latter portion of the eighteenth century. A 
fascinating bonnet was composed of a tiny 
Munich cap of gold embroidery set in a wing- 
like brim of finely plaited black tulle, and 
ornamented above the brow with a big butter- 
fly bow of black moiré ribbon. Finally, there 
was a navy blue felt hat with a ‘*two story ”’ 
brim, trimmed with three rosettes of velvet to 
match, centred with steel, while the back of 
the shape was relieved with a fountain aigrette 
and a long, loose bow of velvet stretching 
across the width of the raised brim. This 
may give the readers of Vogue an idea of thie 
fashions that will prevail here in hats and bon- 
nets during the coming winter. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, 20 September, 1893. 


FROM CORNELIUS 


With the opening of the shooting season 
the ‘saison chatelaine’’ is in full blast 
Among the most famous chateaux avec chass: 
are the Baron de Rothschild, at Ferriéres ; hi 
cousin, the Baron Arthur de Rothschild, 
Vaux-de-Cerny; the Count Greffulhe, 
Bois-Boudrau; the Prince de Wagram, 
Grosbois ; the Prince de Ligne, at Belail ; t! 
Prince Murat, at Chambly; the Marquis d 
Gancourt, at Presles; the Duke de Talley 
rand, at Valencey, etc., etc., and here may | 
found the ‘fine fleur’’ of Society, who are 
having an unusually fine time, as game is 
very plentitul this year. For the moment 
only partridges, quail and hares are shot, whi’ 
later on it will be the turn of pheasants, dee 
the wild boar, etc. Owing to the fact that 
order to shoot it is necessary to have a_ pe 
sonal permit, which is delivered by the Prefe 
ture, I am enabled to say that this year ov 
five hundred permits were taken by the fai 
sex in the Department of the Seine alon:, 
which is the best possible proof of the favor 
which this sport is held by the fashionab 
world. 

A few only of the fair ‘*chasseuses’’ r 
ally go in for it seriously by a prelimina: 
training at the Cercle des Patineurs, in t 
Bois, where they try their hands at pigeo: 
shooting in the mornings. In order to avoi 
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black and blue spots from the recoil of the 
gun they begin with very light charges, gradu- 
ally increasing them as they become used to 
the weapon. Finally some of them become 
really very good shots, and I well remember 
the joy of one of my very dear friends when 
she succeeded in knocking over two cock 
pheasants with her little twenty-four bore 
central fire—one to the right and the other to 
the left of her—during a drive or ‘¢ battue,”’ 
as the French call it, some few years ago. 

I asked her the other day to let me have the 
‘«last agony ” in shooting costumes, and she 
sent me the following, which, with the help 
of the little sketch Fournery has made, I hope 
to make intelligible to the fair readers of 
Vogue. 

SHOOTING COSTUME 


Plain skirt shorter and narrower than in 
former years, of iron-gray or tobacco-brown 
cloth or cheviot. Short round waist with 
plastron of stamped kid a shade darker than 
the skirt, cut out in the neck sufficiently to 
show the cravat, which is caught a little above 
the waist by a gold safety pin; sleeves large 
at shoulders but tight at the wrists. Belt of 
of the stamped kid, turned over collar and 
cufts ot white or colored linen. Shoes of 
mouse-colored deerskin buttoning up to the 
knee, having a waterproof lining and the new 
rubber soles. Tarpaulin sailor hat trimmed 
with two little angel wings. 

There, I think for a first attempt that is not 
so very bad, and I am informed by a lady 
ot undoubted taste and authority that the above- 
described costume is very pretty and really up 
to date. She then went on somewhat as follows : 





“Mon cher Cornelius, I am glad to see 
that you are interested in these little feminine 
matters, and you have no idea of the immense 
service you can render to your fair country- 
women by sending them descriptions of what 
is really worn here in Paris. With few ex- 
ceptions the ¢ grandes maisons’* here have the 
deplorable habit of palming off on foreigners, 
and especially Americans, as new a lot of 
gowns, hats, etc., which in reality are not the 
style and sometimes never were. Then, again, 
it is very rare that any of the really ¢ dis- 
tinguee’ gowns ever get over to America. 
The ‘grande dame’ is becoming rarer and 
rarer even in France; but, thank Heaven ! 
there are some left who live and dress with 
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that quiet elegance which seems born in them. 
I will send you a description of two of my 
latest gowns to show you what I mean, and I 
hope that your ‘jolies lectrices’ will appre- 
ciate them.” 

Needless to say, I was delighted and thanked 
the Marquise most sincerely, and she sent me 
the following, from which I had two sketches 
made, one of which appears in the supplement 
and the other on page 190. 


TRAVELING COSTUME 


Short bell skirt, not as wide as those of last 
spring, of light gray cloth with three bias folds 
at the bottom. Pocket at the side covered by 
flaps. 

Chemisette either of colored surah or of em- 
broidered nainsook with a jabot of mousseline 
de soie of the same shade. Round plaited 
belt 2 4 to 3 inches wide made of same mate- 
rial. 

Short round jacket of the same stuff as the 
skirt with deep revers; to be worn unbut- 
toned, but made large enough to button the 
last three or four buttons at will. 

Hat—a little toque without either flowers or 
feathers, trimmed only with knots of velvet. 





AT HOME GOWN 


Of black silk with little embroidered bou- 
quets scattered over it; plain bell skirt just 
clearing the ground. Square-necked waist, 
short basque, plaits forming piping, deep 
black lace embroidered with white in the form 
of a pelerine and falling in waves on the front 
of the corsage, extending like a mantle to the 
edge of the skirt. 

High chemisette of blue or rose mousseline 
de soie caught at the waist by a flap of the 
same material and buttoned with Louis x11. 
Rhinestone buttons. 

Very large sleeves to the elbows finished by 
a fall of lace similar to that of the corsage. 

Cornelius. 

Paris, 9 September, 1893. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


Ow that everyone is coming to town 
N again there is a great difference in 
the gowns. Apparently those which 
were necessary to everyone’s fashionable ap- 
pearance early in the spring have been quietly 
folded away. ‘They are very little seen now. 
‘The gowns now worn are made witha very full 
effect as to the waist, and very large sleeves ; 
some bouffant and some drooping, but none 
of the waists, that is of the very smart women, 
are defaced with the fan-like appendages that 
were so fashionable in the early part of the 
summer. 


I met Mrs. Paran Stevens the other day 
wearing a very chic costume of mohair striped 
gray and black, with a most fetching cape or 
collarette of accordion-plaited white moiré 
with bands of black guipure lace insertion. 
With this she wore a very pretty jet bonnet, 
unrelieved by any color. 


Several milliners held their openings last 
week, and such a number of pretty hats of 
every conceivable size and shape have been 
shown! There is a great difference in the 
different milliners’ styles, and it is a very 
good thing because one’s individual taste can 
be so much easier suited than in the olden 
days when one style and one shape was the 
only thing that could be worn by everybody. 
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Chollet had some very pretty bonnets. One 
in jet open work, with a twisted silk bow of 
the new colored magenta velvet, was ex- 
tremely pretty. I saw, also, a very pretty 
walking hat, made of Persian lamb, and 
trimmed with velvet and black wings. The 
shape was quite individual and very becoming 
to an oval face. 


White lace is still being worn with clot) 
gowns. At the theatre the other night I saw 
a French gown of the new magenta color, the 
skirt of which was made very full and trimmed 
with three bands of black moiré ribbon. The 
waist was decorated with an arrangement of 
black moiré, on which was white lace. With 
it was worn a jet hat without any color. 
Another gown in the audience, at the same 
theatre, was finished with a deep yoke, and 
bertha of yellow lace, lined with red, the 
whole fitting most perfectly the shapely 
shoulders of the pretty woman who wore it. 
She also wore a little bonnet made of white 
lace with an aigrette of red, and the whok 
effect was very good indeed. 


I have seen, lately, some severely plain 
tailor-made gowns. They do not vary very 
much from those that have always been in 
style, excepting that, perhaps, the sleeves are 
somewhat larger, and the skirts fuller. But 
they are made of covert cloth or tweeds. The 
skirts hang full at the back, and, like the 
waists, are guiltless of any trimming whatso- 
ever, skirt and waist both fitting the figure 
as perfectly as if they had been moulded to it. 
White collar and cuffs, with link sleeve-but- 
tons, and a mannish cravat and scarfpin, are 
always worn with these costumes, as is also a 
walking hat, in some cases of felt, but black 
or brown straw will be in style for another 
month. These gowns are very expensiv: 
luxuries, for amateur dressmakers can neve! 
get the right cut or finish, and a badly made 
tailor gown is one of the most unfortunate in 
vestments that anyone can indulge in. For 
those who have money to spend as they wil! 
these gowns are one of the pleasantest addi 
tions to the wardrobe, and quite indispensable 
if one stays out of town until late in the se 
son. 


Black costumes will be very much worn fo: 
the present, but the indications now are that 
black will yield its supremacy in favor of the 
dark greens, light grays, the new reds and the 
prune colors. Black is very trying for women 
over thirty, as it emphasizes all the shado\ 
and lines, and, while it makes the figure look 
slight and adds a considerable amount of sty!:, 
it also has the unhappy faculty of adding man 
years to the wearer's age, so far as her face 
concerned. The black costumes now won 
are made up with white, light blue, red, and 
sometimes with black of another materi’, 
and jet trimmings. 


Little capes, collarettes, ruffs and frills ard 
furbelows of all kinds are extensively wo'a 
and it takes a very long purse to compass t!.¢ 
thousand and one different trifles of this sort 


which are very necessary in these days f 


change and variety. 


I saw a very clever trimming the other d 
for a black satin gown. It could be wo:n 
with either high or low waist. It was made 
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of white satin ribbon, over which was sewed 
heavy black lace. There wasa band of the lace- 
covered ribbon which was made to fit tightly 
around the shoulders and to which was sewed 
a frill of broad, white, satin ribbon covered 
with the same lace. The effect was extremely 
good, as the ribbon and lace had a heaviness 
and stiffness which set off the gown admir- 
ably. 





The velvets which are to be made up into 
gowns and jackets this winter are of a lighter 
weight, or ‘ pile,” as they say in the shops, 
and this fact will induce many people to buy 
them, because they can then be made to fit 
more snugly than did the kind formerly used. 


HIM AND HER 


Nasmuch as not only the papers in this 
I country, but those in Germany and 
Austria, contain references to an alleged 
impending marriage between Prince Isenburg- 
Birstein and one of the Misses Pullman, it 
might be well for her father to bear in mind 
that the Prince belongstto one of the once- 
reigning German families now known as 
“‘mediatized,”’ and that consequently the 
bride will not be permitted to bear the title or 
to assume the rank of her husband, in Ger- 
many. Any marriage which the Prince may 
contract here must. according to the statutes 
ot his family and to the requirements of the 
Prussian and Austrian courts, to which he is 
related, be considered in the light of a mor- 
ganatic union. It is probable that either the 
Emperor of Germany or the Emperor of 
Austria might confer upon the  Prince’s 
American bride the title of Baroness—possi- 
bly even of Countess—in her own right, but 
she would not be permitted to bear that of 
Princess, nor would she enjoy any of the 
precedence, privileges or honors accorded to 
her husband. Moreover, her children would 
be debarred from succeeding to any of their 
father’s entailed estates. They would bear 
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not his name or title, but hers, and were the 
Prince so minded, he might, without infring- 
ing any ecclesiastical or civil law of Germany 
or Austria, contract another marriage with a 
Princess of birth equal to his own, and that 
without even taking the trouble of securing a 
divorce from his American wife. Indeed, at 
the time when Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein married Queen Victoria’s third 
daughter, Helena, he had a morganatic wife and 
family living near Frankfort, and yet nobody 
ever dreamed of accusing him of being guilty 
of bigamy. ‘The only cases in which an ex- 
ception might be made, and the Prince's 
American bride be accorded a rank similar to 
his own, would be if all the agnates, or male 
relatives of his family, as well as the Emperor 
of Germany, were to consent thereto. But 
this in view of the fact that Mr. Pullman is 
of humble German parentage, is exceedingly 


unlikely. 


It is astonishing how few of the well-to-do 
people in London own the horses that draw 
their carriages. With the exception of a 
limited number of the exceedingly wealthy 
noblemen and financial magnates, whose town 
establishment includes sometimes as many as 
fifty indoor servants, such as, for instance, 
Lord Spencer and the Duke of Westminster, 
nearly everybody ‘jobs’’ the horses needed 
for carriage use. The practice is one that 
has greatly increased of late and possesses 
many advantages. You can 
hire a showy harness horse at 
the rate of $250 to $300 a 
year, and should it become 
sick or go lame the ‘* jobber” 
immediately replaces it with a 
sound animal. ‘This relieves 
you of the necessity of bring- 
ing your own horses to town, 
of damaging their legs and 
feet by driving on the hard 
streets of the metropolis, and 
likewise renders you indepen- 
dent of the capricious tyranny 
of your coachman, who has no 
longer any excuse for declin- 
ing to take the carriage out on 
the ground that your horse is 
either ‘¢lame’’ or = ¢¢ill.”’ 
Moreover, you have less hesi- 
tation about leaving a_ hired 
horse waiting for you in the 
rain or snow outside the door 
of the house where you may 
happen to be dining or danc- 
ing than you would about a 
nag of your own. Of course, 
the ‘*jobbed” horse is kept in your own 
stable, under the care of your own coachman, 
and at your own cost, the carriages being 
your own property. Some people in London, 
however, ‘‘job” the carriages as well, al- 
though this custom is less prevalent than the 
custom of leasing the horses. A first-class 
coachmaker will let you have a new brougham 
or victoria of any color you prefer, the panels 
bearing your own monogram or crest, and will 
keep it in perfect order, barring accidents, 


for $200 a year, paid annually in advance. If 


the engagement is for five years certain he 


will rent you a new carriage at the end of 


that time. This is decidedly preferable to 
spending $800 or $1,000 on a brougham or 
victoria for town use, and which is only in 
employ from New Year until the Ascot week. 
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Why is it that such names as those of 
Smith, Jones, Brown and Robinson should be 
set down as plebeian? The pages of Burke's 
Peerage literally teem with them, and some of 
the principal members of the House of Lor«s 
are proud to bear them as_patronymics, 
Thus the Marquis of Ripon, who has held 
the office of Viceroy of India and who is Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies in the present 
Administration, is a Robinson, that being hi 
family name. The Marquis of Camden is a 
Pratt. No less than two belted earls, name! 
Kenmare and Kilmaine as well as the Ma 
quis of Sligo, bear the family name of Brown, 
while there is any number of peers and pe: 
esses who respond to the name of Smith, in- 
cluding Lord Mountcashel and the Viscountes 
Hambleden. There is likewise another px 

whose true name is Smith, but who, by “ dec 
poll,” as it is called, has assumed the more 
aristocratic-sounding name of Carrington. 
That is to say, it is not the present Lord Car- 
rington who effected the transformation, but 
his father. ‘There are three ways by which 
name can be changed in England, viz., by 
royal license, by a deed poll enrolled in Chan- 
cery, or by what is called “by reputation 

The royal license is necessary when the appli 
cant assumes, not only the name, but also t 
armorial bearings of another person, general! 
by virtue of bequest. The deed poll, « 
method most commonly adopted, is merely 
legal document setting forth that the person 
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has changed his name, and that he will hence- 
forth sign it and use it in al] matters, ‘TJ his 
deed has to be registered and placed on record 
in the Court of Chancery, but it does not con- 
fer the right to use the arms or the crest of 
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“HOTEL KENSINGTON CAFE, 
For Business MEN, 
Fifth Ave. and ‘teh Street. BRADFORD L, ESTEN, 
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f AMUSEMENTS. as. : 
Is PAL MER’S ; THEATRE, Evg’s 8. 15, ~ Mat. Sat. 
‘ SURPRISE PARTY 
; RICE’ S iw ‘THE FASCINATING 1492 
EXTRAVAGANZA 
: |) MPIRE THEATRE. Broadway and 
s ‘, Cuas. FROHMAN, Manager. 4oth St. 
a :RD SUCCESSFUL MONTH. 
; LIBERTY HALL. 
‘ Evenings at 8.15. Regular Matinee Saturday. 
'y MPERIAL MUSIC HALL, | Bway and 
> | LOTTIE GILSON has returned, sup- agth St. 
: ported by her own Star Company. 
Matinees Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 
5 illest 
; @ TANDARD THEATRE, 
| Wd M. HILL, MANAGER. | 6th Avenue and 33rd St. 
= “CHARLEY’S AUNT.” 
The London success, by BRANDON THOMAS, 

is Evenings 8.30. Saturday Matinee. 
it , - i 
; »ROADWAY THEATRE, 
. ] 5 FRANCIS WILSON’S Production of 
: ERMINIE 

Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2 
’ Henry C. MINER'S 
\IFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 
) SCHOOL OF ACTING. 
r FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 
4 CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER, Director. 
; Fletcher rehearses amateur clubs on the Fifth Avenue 
n I re Stage. 


ARRIGAN’S THEATRE, 3sth st. ang 
M. W. Hanley, Manager. th Ave. 
Mr. Edw. Harrigan’s new play, 

THE WOOLLEN STOCKING, 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


] YCEUM THEATRE, 4? Ave. anp 


. Daniel Frohman..... Manger =e 
MATINEE THIS THURSDAY AT 2...... 
)THERN .. SHERIDAN '— 1 Comedy 
M )THERN SHERIDAN ...or|—]| by Paul 
M )THERN | THE MAID OF BATH M Potter. 








\ 5. Matinees THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, 2. 
ERRMANN’S THEATRE. 
Commencing Monday, Oct. g. 
MR, RICHARD MANSFIELD 
I \U BRUMMELL, A PARISIAN ROMANCE, PRINCE KARL, 
Ee SCARLET LeTrer, DR. JEKYLL AND Mr, HyDe. 
Monday, Oct, 23, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Prices, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00. 


HENNIG, 


— : 
Laaies’ Tailor and Dressmaker, 
820 SIXTH AVE., 
to announce that his establishment will produce 
ioicest results in the art of Ladies’ Capes, Coats and 
Ss ing Suits, 
Riding Habits made in faultless fit. 
ial department where ladies furnishing their own 
— be just as well attended to as if I furnished them, 
s are reasonable for first-class work. 


This space is 


reserved for 


I{AAS BROTHERS, 


No. 53 West 26th Street, 


New York. 
IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS 


‘roceries, eas, Coffees, Wines, Liquors, Provisions, 
inned Goods, Butter, ZS, Poultry, Game, Fruits, 
egetables,etc. Sold at Wheitsale Prices, in reasonable 
‘antities. Saving 25 p.c. Gooas delivered free in and 

















BERGDOREF & VOIGT 


(Formerly H. BERGDORF, at 870 BROADWAY), 
LADIES’ TAILORS AND FURRIERS 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
125 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Where they invite an inspection of a 
superior selection of Woollens and Ma- 


terials imported for the fabrication of 


elegant and stylish garments in Capes, 
Jackets, Newmarkets and novelties for 
carriage and the promenade. 

We also offer an assortment of Furs, 
selected in European markets, that 
should be examined by ladies before 
buying elsewhere. Our prices will be 
found reasonable for first-class goods. 


GALE GAYLARD 


Invites an inspec- 
tion of her latest 
importations in 


GOWNS, 
CAPES 
and 
COATS, 
selected personally 
by Miss Gay- 
LARD to meet the 
wants of Ladies 
seeking Novelties. 






_ 


Qa 


MAKERS OF 
Riding Habits, 
Capes, 


Hats, Bonnets, 


Coats, Dresses 


Fine Fur Garments 
for 
Carriage, Street and Evening Wear, 
To order and ready-made, at 


Moderate Prices. 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


(Corner 22nd Street,) 


New York. 


I. M. JENKINS 


ENGLISH TAILOR 
304 FirrH Avenur, WN. Y. 





SPECIALTIES 
RIDING AND HUNTING BREECHES AND 
BOX DRIVING COATS 


The only PRACTICAL BREECHES MAKER in this Country 


Self-measurement Card on Application 





“wwe LAST 40 BEST 


BOOK ON ART NEEDLEWORK.” 






























it of the city. FAMILY & HOTEL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


14, 316 Greenwich Street. 


| GRANDE 


—_— wn 


19 FIFTH AVENUE, 
. New York, 





MAISON de BLANC 


Bp. DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS. 


Parisian Linens for Table, Toilet and Bedding Use. 








1893 Edition just out, 100 pages on Miscellaneous Needle- 
work matters, Embroidery, Mountmellick Work and Stitches, 
Crocheting, Knitting. Some things useful and ornamental 
Over 75 engraved illustrations, Mailed to any address on 
receipt of ten cents, or free for the names of 15 ladies inter 
ested in Art Needlework. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 


74 Union Street. - - 






, 343 Fifth Ave. 
Opposite the Waldorf, 
— NEW YORK. 
FINE "MIL LINERY. ~~ Milliner of established repu- 
tation will accept engage- 


ments at customers’ residences by the day, or execute orders. 
Exclusive styles, Adaress, Miss B., Room 20, 15 W. 24th Sr. 
(Falk Building), N. Y. 
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New London, Conn. 


















































































the name assumed. The third way of chang- 
ing a name, ‘by reputation,”’ is neither safe 
nor usual, and simply means that a man has 
been accustomed to use a name until he has 
got the ‘‘reputation’’ of owning it. There 
are some people in England, indeed, who ac- 
tually have the impudence to assume the title 
of baronet in this manner, and they incur no 
legal penalties provided they do not make use 
of the title for obtaining on credit money or 
goods for which they are not able to pay, in 
which case they lay themselves liable to crim- 
inal charges of obtaining property under false 
pretenses. Among the most noteworthy of 
these pseudo baronets is ‘¢Sir’’ Joseph Live- 
sey, who was made a bankrupt only the other 
day. 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


N this country I am glad to see that we are 

i beginning to show a willingness to recog- 
nize socially agreeable and refined per- 
sons who enter Society fully equipped to take 
part honor to themselves. Vulgar and 
common people I detest, but it does not fol- 
low of necessity that 


with 


nouveaux riches are 
either. ‘The taking of a better social position 
is not necessarily attended by an exhibition of 
unfitness, simply because a man’s father in- 
stead of his great-grandfather was 
keeper. Americans possess so much adapta- 
bility that, with a little natural cleverness, it 
takes but a few years to cast over such tiny 


a shop- 


common stumbling stones in speech as the 
universal use of “elegant’’ ‘* popper, mom- 
mer,” and that hideous nasal “ rrr,’’ which is 


a relic of low German and Swiss peasant an- 


cestry. Our countrymen are to the manor 
born. ‘The one glaring fault laid at our door 


is that we are still very provincial. 


One expects to find objective provincialism 
outside of New York. I was not astonished 
to find that in Chicago, for instance, even the 
‘“ best” people have some uncertainty as to 
the wearing of evening dress after candlelight. 
I expected to be a witness of such things in 
that very new and enterprising place. But 
when, after the play, I find myself at Delmon- 
ico’s, I must confess that it is rather of a shock 
to me to see New York men who lay claim to 
being smart exhibiting themselves sans evening 
dress and actually going from table to table 
and greeting acquaintances, oblivious of their 
outre and negligent appearance. 


In fact, I think it is very bad form to stop 
to speak to people in a public place. It is 
embarrassing and conspicuous. 


Of course this is the demi-saison and we must 
make allowances. People are supposed to be 
in the country and to run down fora day’s 
pleasure in New York. A man should al- 
ways keep at least one evening suit in town. 
It will only take a few minutes to make the 
change It is also 
considered very English at present to eschew 


at one’s club or elsewhere. 


the evening suit on many necessary occasions, 
for the reason that the common people are be- 
ginning to copy our mode of attire. This is 
distinctly a provincialism. 


In fact, I think we have little cause for con- 
gratulating ourselves upon our broadness, our 
total lack of narrowness or our catholicity. 
We are at times as provincial as if we were 
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living and had lived all our lives in an interior 
town, miles from a railroad. We are always 
proclaiming to the world at large who we are. 
We are seldom so assured of our position but 
that we must be reminding our neighbor of it. 
A foreigner will tell you that the most dis- 
agreeable characteristic of an American is that 
he is not with you five minutes before he 
will treat you in some way to a bit of family 
history. It may be about his grandfather, or, 
again, about some relative or connection whom 
he has reason to believe is or was ‘* swell.” 
If he is extremely recent and has no grandfa- 
ther or even a maternal or paternal aunt or 
cousin-german to speak of, he will bolster up 
his position by reference to his bank account. 
One thing is as vulgar and as provincial as the 
other. Abroad the question of who is who, 
is seldom asked. A person stands on his own 
merits. If he is of old family his name pro- 
claims it. He generally has something distinc- 
tive by which he is known. Once at a salon 
in the Faubourg, where among the guests 
there were at least three royalties, I saw enter 
the room a handsome woman of striking ap- 
pearance. The host paid her particular at- 
tention, and the other people in the -room 
crowded around her. She was the centre of 
attraction. At first opportunity, I asked who 
was this beautiful creature to whom so much 
deference and attention were shown. ‘Oh, 
that is Madame de B , was the reply. 
«‘She is a contributor to the Revue de Deux 
Mondes and one of the most brilliant writers 
in France.’ She shared with royalty the 
honors of the evening. She was a woman 
who had made her own position and there was 
nota Parisian who would have thought of asking 
about her collateral ancestry or her family tree. 
That is catholicity and an utter lack of pro- 
vincialism. There were not a few people in 
Newport who were rather astonished at the 
attention paid to that well known novelist, M. 
Paul Bourget. ‘The idea of lionizing a mere 
writer seemed intensely odd to these people 
of limited mentality. On the other hand, the 
astonishment expressed by the so-styled liter- 
ary set in New York, that Society had taken 
up M. Bourget, was no less amusing, and it 
certainly showed as much the spirit of provin- 
cialism as did the comments ot the other few 
fashionables. I must confess that I was de- 
lighted that M. Bourget brought letters to 
the right people. He came here to study 
American Society. What a weird idea he 
would have had of it if he had been introduced 
into the literary and artistic set of New York! 
These same good people break out time and 
again in expressions of feigned surprise when 
any one in Society achieves distinction in 
literature. They overwhelm the luckless 
writer with their patronage. 





The idea that Society is composed solely of 
the inane and the idiotic is a fallacy exploited 
by the writers and humorists who have never 
been able to enter its sacred portals, and when 
by any chance they find themselves taken up 
by fashionable people they become themselves 
the most exaggerated caricatures of their own 
ridiculous creations. 


And this seems to be the great stumbling- 
block in our country between Society and lit- 
erature. Society wishes to be amused and not 
bored. I know that there is much frivolity, 
much that is utterly stupid, much that is ut- 
terly ridiculous and much that is deserving of 
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condemnation among us; but I must confess 
that after attending, in search of novelty, sey- 
eral literary salons of New York, I returned 
to the tents of my fathers a thoroughly repent- 
ant prodigal son. I can stand anything but 
vulgarity, and it was only then that I was able 
to understand the raison d’étre for the creation 
of the humorous plumber, the summer girl, 
the cane-sucking dude and the other annual 
monstrosities of American light literature. | 
could comprehend how the funereal comic 
page of many of our weeklies was conceived 
and brought into existence. It was like dining 
on thick china plates, surrounded by a multi- 
tude of little china dishes with café-au-lait 
served with the soup, while above the rattle of 
knife and fork comes the sound of a rasping 
voice, ** Will you parsse—the tamayters ? ’ 


Talking about primitive things, I am sur- 
prised to find that in Chicago the people do 
not even take hints from the Midway Plaisance 
as to the little accessories of civilization. ir is 
probably not gracious for me to refer to the 
fact, but I could not help being somewhat as- 
tonished to find in the gorgeous smoking-room 
of Chicago’s smartest club the following in- 
scription hung upon the wall : « Please do not 
fee the waiters.” Imagine such an admonition 
in even a second-class New York club! Every- 
thing seemed to be in a state of savage mag- 
nificence. There was not the least 
bility and no one seemed to know anyone. 
Everything was stucco and marble and gilding 
in a vast social wilderness. 


Sot ia- 


With all this, I find in Chicago some evi- 
dence of great improvement, and I think the 
«‘ Fair’? has been a wonderful educator for the 
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west. We shall expect to find the refinements 
of life in every prosaic farmhouse within a ‘ew 
years. Already Chicago and its neighboring 
cities have thrown aside many of their cr: di- 
ties. 

One incident before I close. At a dinner 
in Chicago I sat next to a charming wor an 
who had lived many years abroad. Thec m- 
pany had been kept waiting the arrival «' a 
tardy guest, and my fair companion as we | '0- 
ceeded at last to the dining-room epitom ed 
the situation in the following manner : 

«« When a guest is a prince, a royalty or an 
ambassador, it is allowable to keep the com- 
pany waiting ; but when it is a mere mo cal, 
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Childrens’ 
Fashions. 





No other place offers such a field for their study in every detail from Hats 
to Shoes, as our establishment; where the outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies 


the sole business. 


the dress shown here, one of many inexpensive stvles for this season, is made of fine Cashmere in all the 
le colors, yoke, lapels and cuffs embroidered with silk, sizes 3 to6yrsa. Price $5.00. 


Tf you can not visit our store, let us show you how well we can serve you by mail. 


60 and 62 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


eli} 


ale by druggists, fancy 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
305 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York, 


WHOLESALE AND 


end for circular and free 
tion Vogue, 
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goods dealers, and 


RETAIL. 
sample powder, 


Choicest 


Confections 


YOUNG 
LADIES 
A 


PECIALTY. 





152 Madison Ave., 
Cor. 32nd Street, 


New York. 





Correspondence 
Invited. 


he time that all housekeepers should consider what 
ns or improvements are to be made for the coming 
Do not wait until everybody wants things done at 
{ put yourself in communication with me and every- 
lecorations, furniture and upholstery incident to a 
ill be executed in an artistic and conscientious 
ALEXANDER MATIER, 


nd 30th Sts., 


435 FOURTH AVENUE,JNEW YORK 


S. BROWN, 


LapteEs’ TaAILor, 
20 EAST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
(Bet. sth and Madison Ave.) 

AND 


RECEPTION VISITING GowNs, 


CAPES, ETC. 


Coats, WRaApPs, 





My newly invented SAFETY SKIRT is unequaled for fit, 
safety and comfort. In case of accident the rider cannot 
under any possible ciscumstances be dragged with the horse, 
there being no under skirt to become entangled with the pom- 
mel, as is the case with the old style. The lady is seated on the 
pants with absolute freedom of limbs. At the same time the 
skirt is so cut as to fit PERFECTLY around the body. 
In fact the superior and graceful fit of the skirt cannot be 
equaled by the old style, and it will not work up increases 
when in motion, as is usually the case with others. WHEN 
WALKING the skirt is also superior to the old style. 
TTT a 
TRADE ant as : 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. + RAF 4AEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 





The best and most economical COLLARS and CuFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOKWELL. FITWELL, 
WEAR WELL, 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuffs. 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
CENTS, 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
SSSSRSCESeeeeeeeeeee 
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SCMMS 


LADIES’ 
TAILORS, 


(corner 36th Street) 


Invite 


of an assortment 


‘ equaled in designs 
and texture. 

These goods are 
selections made 


Mr. Krakauer person- 
ally at 


cannot fail to please. 






1: To meet present 
" ' conditions of affairs 
Ewe” we our new scale of prices 
* ' f yhas been arranged 
2h EAD 3: " accordingly. 


wow — — =e 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

At the request of many of our patrons we 
have added a department for tailor-made coats, 
wraps and gowns for young misses, made in 
the style and taste for which our House sus- 
tains enviable reputation. 





A NEW LUXURY 
Those who have visited Homburg Spa, the noted resort 
near Wiesbaden, Germany. will be pleased to learn that 
ROSBACH, the tavorite table water there, is now pro- 
curable here trom the American representative of the Spring. 
THE RosBacH AND FRANZ JOsEF COMPANY, 


347 Fitth Avenue, New York. 
OLLINGER, 
P LADIES’ TAILOR, 
29 EAST 20TH STREET, N&AR BROADWAY. 
Ladies are cordially invited to inspect my new Fall 
importation of European Novelties specially adapted for 


Tailor-made Gowns, Jackets, Ulsters, etc, 


RipiInG HABITS A SPECIALTY. 


SPECIALTY 


EF -Jwyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
New York City. 


CORRECT STYLES. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
DRESSMAKING CoO., 
10 EAST 15TH STREET 
PROFIT SHARING.) 


HAND-MADE INFANTS’ CLOTHING, COATS 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG GIRLS 


FINE 
AND DRESSES 


Si 3 Erges &O0 co 


58 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 






391 FirrH AVENUE, 


inspection 





































novelties never before 


European 
centres of Fashion,and 


an ordinary person, his rudeness in being tardy 
only accentuates his insignificance.”” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A word to E. M., of Omaha: I spoke 
of the quaint custom of passing around the 
pain beni in Catholic churches in France. 
My correspondent has evidently never been 
abroad. He calls me to task by saying that 
«¢] stated that I had partaken of com- 
munion in that manner.”’ 

I do not believe he can be a Catholic. I 
will inform him that Catholics believe in 
Transubstantiation. ‘The * Bread” is a wafer 
and is consecrated by the celebrant priest just 
betore the elevation at Mass. 

Only those of the faithful who have gone to 
confession, and who have tasted from mid- 
night, can partake of Communion or the con- 


secrated water. Blessed bread is quite a 
different thing. It is a rusk which is 
placed on the altar and blessed at the of- 
fertory before the Preface of the Mass 


atter the priest uncovers the chalice. It is 
then broken in little bits and handed around 
in a basket, first to the attendant acolytes, the 
assistant priests and then to the congregation. 
I do not think the exists out of 
France, and Iam not sufhciently versed in 
church history to account for its origin. — In 
the gallery of the Luxembourg there hangs a 
picture (I think by Jules Breton) of this cere- 
mony. In my youth I spent a few years at 
the chateau of a maternal relative, near Pau. 
The little church, like the one I described, 
had a raised dais for the Seigneur de Village, 
just as our American Catholic cathedral 
churches have thrones for the bishop or arch- 
bishop. Sometimes it is within the chancel, 
sometimes at the foot of the church. Where 
I lived the chapel belonged to us—-or rather 
to my relative. The my first 
tutor, and I was allowed, when very good, to 


custom 


cure was 


pass around the pain beni. 

If E. M. were less provincial, and if he had 
traveled abroad, he would find many quaint, 
local religious customs prevailing in France, 
Italy, Spainand Austria. The Brittany Pardon 
isanother—blessing of fishing boats, of fields and 
of crops ; strange processions he would witness 
in out-of-the-way corners of the world. 

It is not necessary that I should be a Catho- 
lic to know these things. My correspondent, 
E. M., although he possesses an old Catholic 
name, cannot belong to the Roman Church, 
since no one of that religion, who knows the 
first rudiments of his catechism, will ever con- 
fuse consecrated with blessed things. Any- 
thing may be blessed, but few inanimate ob- 
jects can be consecrated. If he should ever 
go to Paris, I advise him to attend high mass 
at St. Roch, on the Rue St. Honoré, and there 
he will have passed to him a basket with pain 
beni in it. 

So much for theology. 


HORSE NOTES 


Icycling promises to become as popular 
B as horse racing, and during the past 
year it has made gigantic strides in 
popularity. The time made by some of the 
fast wheelmen has brought up the question, 
*¢ Which would cover twenty miles in the fast- 
est time, the bicyclist or the thoroughbred race 
horse?” The subject has been taken up by a 
morning newspaper, and before long the ques- 
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tion of supremacy may be decided. The only 
drawback to such a race is that the thorough- 
bred of to-day has not been trained for long 
races. Since speculation became such a factor 
in horse racing sprint races have monopolized 
the attention of trainers and owners, for a 
speculator on a race wants quick action nowa- 
days, and is too impatient to dally with the 
four-mile heat races that were so popular 
twenty years ago. Most of our horses are 
very fast for a mile, and at that distance no 
bicyclist would have the ghost of a chance to 
win. Some of them can go as far asa mile and 
a half, but farther than that but few of them 
can go well. The staying qualities flowing 
through the veins of the descendants of such 
noted long-distance runners as Longfellow, 
Harry Bassett and Iroquois, may be dormant, 
but if a capable trainer—one of the old school, 
for instance William Lakeland—prepared one 
of the lineage of any of these horses for such 
a race the outcome would probably be a 
surprise for the turfmen to-day. 


Bicyclists, on the other hand, are used to 
long road races, and such a race would not be 
too long for any of the crack long-distance 
riders. It is possible that a race horse of to- 
day could be trained to travel twenty miles at 
the average rate of two minutes and twenty- 
four seconds to the mile, which would make 
the twenty miles in forty-eight minutes. This 
would make the race between wheel and horse 
an exciting one, with the chances about even. 
I asked an old turfman, who for the past 
twenty years has watched the degeneracy of 
horse racing trom the spirited four-mile heats 
to the whirlwind five-furlong dashes, what he 
thought the outcome of such a race would be. 
The veteran shook his head sadly and said 
slowly, ‘* Bah ! they've killed racing, and the 
horse would hardly last in such a race. He 
would drop dead with a broken heart before 
five miles had been covered. Whereare your 
Fellowcratts, Ten Broeks, Springboks and 
Longtellows now? Do you think a bicyclist 
would have the temerity to tackle such game 
when they were racing?” 


Another accident occurred last week at the 
Military TYournament at Madison Square Gar- 
den, making the third that has befallen the 
members of the military company since its ar- 
rival in the country. In the furious gallop 
around the ring with the gun carriages a sharp 
turn was made at the Twenty-sixth Street end 
of the arena; the carriage was upset and Gun- 
ner John Hunt and Driver John Guthercole 
were caught in the wreck. Before the wheels 
of the overturned carriage had stopped spin- 
ning, the hospital staff of the Tournament was 
on the scene, and the two men were borne 
out of the ring on stretchers. At first it 
looked as if both were killed, for they laid 
motionless on the ground when thrown. Their 
injuries, however, were comparatively slight, 
and after they were carried out the perform- 
ance continued. 

Sergeant Crocker, who was killed at Chi- 
cago, was the first victim of this furious drive. 
His fate does not seem to have any effect on 
the remaining performers, for they dash around 
the arena in the most reckless fashion, seem- 
ingly caring neither for life nor limb. 


The prize list for the ninth annual exhibi- 
tion of the National Horse Show Association, 
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to be held in Madison Square Garden 13 to 
18 November, inclusive, has been prepared 
and copies of it have been sent out to probable 
exhibitors. Last year’s prizes were valued at 
$35,000, but this amount was excessive and 
far beyond proper demands on the part of 
the exhibitors. This year the prizes will be 
worth about $30,000, with three special 
prizes offered by patrons of the show. 
Frederick Lee offers a prize in plate 
for the best registered hackney mare, i5 
hands and under, certified to be in foal. Mir. 
Dunlap’s prize will be g100 in plate or money 
for the best tandem turnout, and members of 
the Coaching Club will give a similar prize ‘or 
the best four-in-hand road teams shown before 
a carriage. ‘The most valuable prize is in the 
trotting class. It will be for the best stallion, 
to be shown with four of his get, the oldest 
not to exceed four years. 


When the trotting meeting at Mystic Park 
ended the light-harness racers turned their 
faces southward, and until next week thie 
Pimlico track near Baltimore will be the scene 
of action. Before leaving Mystic Park, some 
of the drivers were warned by the judges that 
crooked work would not be tolerated. There 
had been a suspicion that Much Ado, who won 
a heat from Alicante, was to be helped win the 
race. She was beaten after the drivers were 
warned. The judges at Pimlico decided that 
there must be no such business carried on at 
their track, and warned drivers and _ trainers 
that all offenders would be ruled off. On the 
opening day the track was fast and _ the 
weather perfect, and as a result the track ree- 
ords for trotting and pacing were broken. 
Mascot, the champion pacer, chipped a frac- 
tion from the mark he had set last spring, and 
Bellini knocked 314 seconds from the track 
trotting record. H. 


WHAT HE READS 


N these days when most of us are talking 
I too much, it is interesting to note certain 
rare instances of men who have delayed 

too long in speaking and who even at the last 
tell too little. After years of silence some 
one suddenly comes up with a store of infor- 
mation concerning certain events or notabili- 
ties of such world-wide and absorbing interest 
that they provoke the question: Why did he 
keep quiet so long? That is the question I 
put when I finished reading With Thack- 
eray in America, a recent book issued by 
the Scribners, containing the reminiscences of 
Eyre Crowe, the artist who accompanied 
Thackeray on his journeyings through t's 
country in 1852. How did a man who ¢»- 


joyed the companionship of the author of 


Vanity Fair hold back information that the 
world would have caught at eagerly ten or 
fifteen years ago? Fortunately for Mr. Crowe 
the circle of Thackeray’s admirers ory 
widens with years, and his recollections of +)e 
novelist are sure of a larger audience now thin 
ever before. Mr. Crowe wisely kept a no‘ec- 
book during that eventful trip, and male 
many sketches. The latter, by the way, «re 
not unlike Thackeray’s own drawings in sty:¢, 
owing, perhaps (?), to Mr. Crowe’s having had 
the use of the novelist’s «faithful old gold 
pen.” 
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Not only lovers of Thackeray, but all who 
love the things of the past will be interested 
in these sketches and impressions of America 
forty years ago. How delightfully archaiac 
to us of the younger generation seem the 
manners and customs of *52! Just try to 
realize, for instance, that open omnibus sledges 
used to run up and down Broadway in winter, 
and that older and staider people avoided rid- 


ing in them on account of the frequent snow- 
balling from sledge to sledge as they passed— 
q dangerous sport in which even the conduc- 


tors joined! What has our effete and pam- 
pered present-day citizen, who growls because 
elevated trains are crowded, to say to that ? 
[his is but one of many interesting recol- 
Jections that fill the volume. Old modes, 


fashions, manners of life at home, in travel and 
in business, and celebrities of the time are re- 
called with attractive freshness—and among 
them all stands Thackeray, the central figure. 
Phe only fault I have to find with the book is 
that there is not more about him. I could 
easi!y have spared some of the notes of travel, 


int ting as they are, for more frequent 
oli es of, and more echoes from, old Tit- 


live you read the Heavenly ‘Twins? 
H nany times have I heard that question, 
I wooder. By this time almost everyone has 
pa successfully through the seven hundred 
pa if that striking work, and digested, per- 


haps, not so successfully, the author's ‘¢ seri- 
ous purpose’ as therein set forth. And now 
comes Madame Sarah Grand with a new book, 
in nore serious purpose than ever—a seri- 
ou that is in this case absolutely burden- 
some. Itis from the press of the Appletons, and 


is d Ideala. It looks like a story, but 
it -at least, not like other stories. It is a 
stu ind not a complete study at that—only 
abstricts. Ideala is not a woman, she is a type, 
ect. The author calls her book a 
“ st trom life.’ The study of the strong, 
el mind of a woman developing as she 
passes through various phases of human expe- 
rie! Think of that as light reading for 
lei hours? And yet, once begun, I couldn't 
lay book down. Sarah Grand has the 
tac of investing even her serious subjects 
with unusual interest; and though Ideala 
Wi t, I think, increase her circle of readers, 
it wi. not disappoint the more thoughtful of 
th Madame Grand is an exasperating 
writ so full of promise, and yet at times so 
di inting. 1 have not said my last of this 
remarkable woman. The writer of the Heav- 


en wins cannot be summarily disposed of, 
nor or writings covered by a brief and care- 
nment. An opportunity to judge her 
ine. willarise soon, for another novel, entitled 
A rluous Woman, will be published very 
h , and from all I have heard of it I ex- 
pe t will fully sustain, if not add a new 
fla to the interest she piqued in her first 


re 1S a Certain delicate refinement about 
G A. Hibbard’s work that I have al- 
" iked. He is an excellent Society story 
WI For that matter he ought to be, for 
hi th, education, and surroundings all fit 
r it—a young lawyer of Buffalo, a well- 


kt figure in the social circles of that city 
mn iversally liked and respected. In lit- 
er he is a growing figure, and deserves 


favor he has won. He is seen at his 
a new volume of short stories just 


published by the Harpers under the name of 
Nowadays. The touch of a refined man of 
Society is apparent in all that he writes, and 
that fact at times® distinguishes him, and 
at times marks his limitations. Everything in 
life seems reflected by him from that stand- 
point. His best types of character are those 
within his own field of actual experience. His 
sketches of Society life are telling and true. 
His reflections on the conditions and indivduals 
of Society are apt, and reveal keen faculties of 
observation. And, best of all, his mind is 
healthy and clean, and he displays in all that 
he writes a firm faith in the existence and 
persistence of something good in all social 
conditions, however artificial and hollow they 
may seem. On the other hand, in dealing 
with the harsher, more cruel facts of life, and 
the cruder types of character, his grasp weak- 
ens. Hecan only sentimentalize there. I re- 
member a scene in one of his stories in which 
the engineer and fireman of a night express 
figure. Alone, together in the cabhouse, 
while the train is flying along, the engineer 
suddenly discovers that his mate, the fireman, 
is the man who robbed him of his wife’s love 
and brought wretchedness into his life. The 
scene is a very striking one, and it promises 
well and starts well. Then these two rough 
men begin to talk as no engineer and no fire- 
man ever talked outside of drawing-room 
theatricals; and, as I believe, no one would 
talk under the stress of such circumstances. 
What ascene Rudyard Kipling could have 
made of that! And yet Ido not mean to 
say that Mr. Hibbard lacks true dramatic 
feeling. On the contrary, I think he could 
write an excellent play, and I hope he will try 
his hand at it—a Society comedy, such as we 
see performed at, say, the—but I have said 
enough. Mr. Hibbard is a frequenter of the 
New York theatres as well as those of his own 
city, and he needs no suggestion from me. 


M. 





SOAKING 


Bonp: ‘* You were walking rather queerly 
when you came home last night.”’ 

GALLON: ‘“ Y-e-s, my shoes were tight.” 

Bonp: ‘Gracious Peter, man, what a jag 
you must have had on! Was the rest of 
your clothes drunk, too?” 
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NEW MODELS AND NOVELTIES 


OF THE 





FWENTY-ONE MODELS. 
. EVERY PAIR FITTED. 
y Tue CORSET 1s PERFECT, AND THE CHEAP- ¢ 
y EST FINE WHALEBONE CORSET SOLD IN 
g FRANCE or AMERICA, 
* Tue PANSY CORSET COMPANY, 
. 1194 Broadway, New York. 


¥ 


* 
we 
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OPENING 
Of the Latest Novelties in Paris Bonnets and 


Hats on Monday and Tuesday, 
Oct. 16 and 17. 


MME. VAUGHN, 
Bet. 32nd and 334 Sts. 327 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


SHERMAN BANK 


Cor. Broapway & 18TH Sr. 


E, N. HOWELL, 
President. 


H. D. NORTHROP, 
Cashier, 


Business and Private 
Accounts Solicited. 


LADIES’ ACCOUNTS.—The convenient 
location of this Bank to the shopping district 
makes it a most desirable one for ladies. A 
separate department is provided for their use 


and special attention is given to it. 





RuPeErRT A. RYLEY 


| TAILOR : 


255 Fifth Avenue bet 28" & 
New York. 


FOR A CENTURY AND A HALF 


Marie Brizard & Rogers’ Cordials have been acknowledged 
by all connoisseurs to be the best after-dinner drink, For 
Nle everywhere. T. W. Stemmler & Co., Union Square, 
aew York. 


29" Streets 


A. SELLS, | 


Formerly with 
LANOUETTE, 
IMPORTER, 
Robes et Manteaux 


SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 
STYLES FOR 


FALL AND WINTER. 


303 Fifth Ave., 


Northeast corner 31st Street, 





NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY, 6, 8 
THE REED SCHOOL, 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include all 


and 10 East 53d St 


studies required at University entrance examination . 
zoth year begins October 3. 
MILLINER)? 


MISS HIGGINS 


136 Maptson AVENUE 
(Late of 140 and 255 Fifin Ave.), 

Begs to inform her 
patrons that she is now 
in receipt of her im- 
portations of handsome 
designs—to which an 
early inspection is invited—in English 
and French Bonnets and Hats for 
autumn and winter wear. 





























































PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


A T Carnegie Music Hall the other day I 


saw Walter Damrosch, who has just 

returned from a three months’ visit to 
England. Mr. Damrosch tells me he is pre- 
paring the programme that the Symphony So- 
ciety will interpret this season, and he adds that 
he will include therein a number of interesting 
novelties brought from the other side. Tschai- 
kowsky, the Russian composer, has promised 
to let him have the manuscript of his new Sym- 
phony, Number 6, in time for either the third 
or tourth concert of the series. This will be 
its first production in any country. 


One of the most beautiful revivals I have 
ever had occasion to note is that which Francis 
Wilson has made of Erminie at the Broadway 
Theatre. In designing the costumes Percy An- 


derson has quite surpassed himself,and the second 


act, representing the grand hall of the chateau of 


the Marquis de Pontvert, is the most imposing 
display of an interior that I have seen since 
the Lace Palace was disclosed to view in The 
(Queen's Mate over five years ago at the same 
house. The Cadeaux of Mr. Wilson has ma- 
tured and gained in symmetery since we saw 
the character at the Casino, and by various 
bits of pantomime and grotesque facial ex- 
pressions Mr. Wilson on Monday succeeded 
in throwing into almost convulsions of mirth 
an audience of inveterate theatregoers. As I 
predicted in Vogue last week, Amanda Fabris, 
the new prima donna, who appears in the title 
role, has scored a most delightful success. I 
know this is rather a hackneyed expression, 
but it expresses exactly my meaning in con- 
nection with Miss Fabris. I should like to 
suggest here, by the way, that the practice 
ot well-meaning triends of a debutante 
ot hurling a series of floral tokens at the 
head of their favorite is not likely to in- 
crease the self-possession ot the favorite. In 
the case ot Miss Fabris, for instance, a large 
bouquet of roses almost hit her in the face as 
she was singing Jakobowski’s new waltz song, 
and it appeared across the footlights so sud- 
denly that the singer wavered and almost col- 
lapsed. Flower-throwing, at the best, is gen- 
erally a nuisance, and often a hoax. 


My London correspondent writes that 
Augustin Daly has decided to have his com- 
pany in London present almost every play in 
its repertoire this season, or at least those that 
have been put forward with success within the 
last decade. “Towards Christmas it is not un- 
likely that a fantastical operatic pantomine will 
succeed temporarily Mr. Daly’s company, and 
at the end of the season, when Miss Rehan 
will be sailing for America again, it is proba- 
ble that Charles Wyndham will occupy the 


stage. 


Chere is, I hear, a little squabble going on 
between Marion Manoia and Marie Jansen. 
Each one claims to be the originator of what 
is termed the Napoleon chapeau, which is 
nothing more nor less than the old-fashioned 
cockade hat decorated in a variety of colors. 
It is really quite immaterial which one of 
them invented it; the only thing of interest is 
that itis very becoming to both of them. 


The much-heralded play, Charley’s Aunt, 
which has the Standard Theatre 
direct from London, taking on a new cast by 


come to 








VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 








the way, is something that I had not dreamed 
possible. Here is a farce. whose characters do 
not appear at all stages of the game, irre- 
deemably insane, and although _ several 
of the episodes are pertectly preposterous, 
no matter how much you may strain the 
point, they are so cleverly devised and led up 
to by so many hilarious speeches that one over- 
looks altogether this fact. I suppose that I 
will be called a caviiler, but I confess much 
of the enjoyment that I otherwise would have 
derived from the performance was marred by 
the hideous combination of colors in some of 
the gowns worn by the women. We have a 
stage manager to see that the people disport 
themselves naturally about the stage; we have 
a ** prompt ’’ man to see that they speak at the 
right time ; why, then, should we not have a 
connoisseur in the art of dressing to instruct 
the players in what they should, or rather 
should not, wear? For instance, to turn for 
a moment to another play—it is rather absurd 
to see that charming little soubrette, Louise 
Glasser, as Javotte in Erminie, wear diamond 
rings, whereas she is supposed to be an un- 
sophisticated maid-servant. 


There are now acting in town three come- 
dians who represent respectively and eminently 
artistic ambition, and whose pertormances are, 
almost invariably, gratifying to the more intel- 
ligent theatre- 
goers. I mean 
Richard 
Mansfield, E. 
H. Sothern 
and Sol Smith 
Russell. Each 
has found that 
it is best to 
present plays 
of character; 
that is to say, 
plays whose 
incidents are 
motived so as 
to bring out 
the humorous 
and pathetic 
traits of the 
principal per- 
sonage. Beau 
Brummel, 
Sheridan and 
Peaceful Val- 
ley are fore- 
runners of the 
new school ot 
drama. They 
are essentially 
quiet in their 


scenes, but 
there isa sub- 
current of 


throbbing hu- 
manity that is 
worth all the 
obstre perou s 
sensation of 


the old-tfash- 
ioned melo- 
drama_ which 


has been mas- 
querading 


under the 
guise of soc- 
iety plays. 
When I say 












this I do not of course wish to be under. 
stood as referring pointedly to either Aris. 
tocracy or Men and Women. 
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